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ABSTRACT 

In a survey of the nation's nearly 1100 junior 
colleges, and with a response of nearly 90 percent, the following 
statistical evidence was derived concerning journalism programs: of 
the S36 junior colleges responding to the survey, 553 (59%) reported 
offering some journalism instruction; 207 of these 553 schools (37%) 
employ a journalism teacher with the equivalent of a college major in 
journalism; and of the p«rrsonnel repottf^-d as teaching journalism, at 
Itrdtit 112 have no dcadeoiic training in journalism. These findings 
indicate that an acceptable standard of journalism education is not 
being met. The ideal junior colleg*^ journalism program must be based 
on the following assumptions: (1) that the junior college journalism 
teacher is professionally competent ana will teach courses that are 
academically respectable; (2) that junior college administrations 
will support journalism instruction on a par with other academic 
disciplines, and not as a "production unit" or "extracurricular" 
activity; ^nd (3) that budget facilities will be adequate, and 
• each*L-r loads will be reasonable. (LL) 
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In August, ISna, Paul Swensson, than e>iecutive director of the iJewspaper Fund, 
told senior colleqa and university joumalisn educators that by 1975, "the majority 
of your incoming studants are going to arrive from junior colleges." The prediction 
is on the v^ay to becoiiung true. For some of those students the transition is a 
comfortable one. For others it is tragic. 

A recent study of junior college journalism instruction makes tv/o conclusions 
equally inescapable. First, a majority of junior colleges now offering courses in 
journalism are doing so under conditions that make such credits of questio.iable 
academic value. And second, a large minority of junior colleges reap the resulting 
harvest of doubt, with respect to their academically sound journalism programs. 

The dic»iotOiny is unfortunate in both instances. In the former, students 
trustingly accept credits that may not transfer- -or v.^orse, that may lead them into 
advances courses for which they lack prerequisite understanding. In the second, 
students May expc?rience difficulty getting transfer credit for journalis;n instruc- 
tion tl^at has been of the highest quality. 

An ai/areness of the problem has been growing for several years. Studies based 
on sai.iples of up to 350 junior colleges have resulted in almost unanimous observa- 
tions. A University of Iowa journalism professor, Lester Benz, v/rote in 1967 that 
in t'Tiany junior colleges, journal isni courses exist only to staff school publications. 
A study completed in 19G9 by the American Society of Journalism School Administra- 
tors (ASJSA) found production of junior college student publications to be "the 
primary purpose of their instruction." Tiie consistent observation of these and 
otner studi':is is tiiat on too many two-year campuses, journalism exists for the 
wrong purposes. 



If the previous observa'^.ions v/ere doubted in some quarters due to the sampling 
upon which they were based, a current and virtually complete study of junior college 
journalism bears them cut. This author recently surveyed the nation's nearly 1130 
junior colleges, and with a response of nearly 90%, statistical evidence of strength* 



and weaknesses is cler.r. 

**0f trie 93G junior colleges rosponjting to the survey, 553 (53%) 
reported offering some journalism instruction. 

**0f those 553 schools, 207 (37^) employ a journalism teacher 
with the equivalent of a college major in journalism [30 semester 
X hours or equivalent in quarter hours]. 

^ **0f the personnel reported as teaching journalism, at li^ast 

^ 11? Iiave no academic training in journalism at all. (Only those 

^ v^ho specif Tcally answered "no hours" are included in this figure; 

^ those Mho left the question on academic preparation unansv/ered are 

^ net included.) 

^ I;i analysis, then, it is apparent that in at least 112 junior colleges (20% of 

Y:rnr^^os^ teaching journalism), the teacher is totally unprepared academically to offer 
cKJC^ valid instruction in journalism. In 345 junior colleges, the journalism teacher 



cou^d be descri*)ed as less than adequately prepared, on the basis of typical stand- 
ards for instruction in other acadetjiic,. discinl ines. 

A junior college publications advisor wondered how maiy of the junior colleges 
now teaching journalism would continue to do so if the subject v/ere purely an 
acadenic offering, not related to publications production. She ansv/ered her own 
question with the estimate of "probably not more than a tenth." The findings of 
the current study apparently substantiate the validity of the estimate. 

When journalism department heads in senior institutions discuss junior college 
journalism transfers, they inevitably complain that junior college journalism 
teachers are ill-prepared, overloaded, or both. Most journalism teachers in the 
two-year schools have their iiighest degree from a field other than journalism, .lany 
of then also teach in other academic departr.iants, and they commonly are assigned noii- 
teaci)inn duties that demand a great deal of their time but for which there is no 
corresponding reduction in their teaching loads. 

All too often, these problems are rooted in an administrative viev; of journal- 
ism as being primarily related to school publications ratfic-r^ than to acaHcinrc 
instruction. 

Too often a faculty member is assigned the task of publications sponsorship 
for reasons other than his personal preparation or interest. 

Too often that faculty member is over-burdened with apparently related duties 
in publicity, photography, catalog preparation, and club sponsorship. 

Too often journalism credits are recorded by junior colleges for students as a 
reward for staff v/ork on publications. 

and too often, students find after transfer that they are ill-prepared to 
continue in advanced courses for vvhich they have transcript entries of prerequisites. 

Two points should be made very clear. First, it is not suggested from the 
research nor is it proposed by this writer that stucient newspapers have no place in 
journalistic instruction. Quite the contrary is true. The "laboratory" of pub- 
lications production is just as useful to. quality journalism instruction as the 
science laboratory is to instruction in its field. Publications production is a 
valid learning experience--but without adequate prior instruction, its benefits are 
iiininal and "lay be detrimental. 

Second, it is not sugqestod that junior colleges cease or refrain from teaching 
journalism. Again, the contrary is true. The junior college journalism curriculum 
can and often does equal tne quality of that of many senior institutions at the 
first two year level. Typically smaller classes and a shorter student tenure on 
campus enable the junior college journalism student to receive more teacher atten- 
tion and to more quickly jecome a functioning member of a publications staff. It 
s!]Ould also be noted tliat students in their freshman and sophomore years are 
anxious to identify with a major field of study. If they are denied access to 
journalisui until their junior year, it is likely that a percentage of then will in 
the meantime have been lost to another discipline. 

Tiie ideal junior college journalism program must be based on two assumptions: 

(1) That the junior college journalism teacher is professionally 
competent and will teach courses that are academically respectable, and 

rn^#-" (-) '^^^^^ ^^^^ junior college administration will support journalism 

EPJC instruction on a par with other academic disciplines, and not treat it 



as a '*|)roJuctioii unit'' or ''oKtracurricular*' -ictivity. 

These assuniptions should carry with then the Gxpectatlon of adequatG budget and 
facilities., and reasonable teacIvLT loads. 

Of ufciost inportance is consideration for thii student. Journalism classes 
should provide instruction for his benefit; not production for tijc school's benefit. 
The jouritalism student v/ho transfers to complete a major sliould find that his 
junior college instruction v/as approxiiuately the same as that which he 7ould have 
receiveJ in the first tv;o years at the senior institution. Anytlilng less is an 
impositioii upon his tii.-ie, effort, and academic noof^ standing. 



Junior Colleges quan'rtd 


1073 


Roplies rcceivad 


93C (87%) 


Scliools tvi-aciiinq journalism 


553 {Z9%) 


Teachers '..'itli iriajor (or aquiv.) 


?.Q7 {37%) 


Teacliers with less than major 


345 (637.) 


Teachers with no joum. hours 


112 (20%) 
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